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REVIEWS 



Mortality Statistics of Insured Wage-Earners and their Families: Experience 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Industrial Department, 
1911 to 1916, in the United States and Canada. By Louis I. Dublin, 
Ph.D., Statistician; with the Collaboration of Edwin W. Kopf, 
Assistant Statistician, and George H. Van Buren, Supervisor, Statisti- 
cal Bureau. New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1919. 
viii, 397 pp. 
Under the title given above, Dr. Louis I. Dublin, the statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, has made a contribution to vital 
statistics which is of real national importance. Writing from the point of 
view of English experience, it surprises one not to be able to obtain year by 
year from official government returns an accurate and comparative state- 
ment of the mortality experience, distributed according to age and sex, 
and for the chief causes of death, of each chief area and of every city within 
the national limits. Still more is one struck with the fact that the investi- 
gation of the vital question of infant mortality is found to be almost 
impracticable in most areas, owing to the deficiencies of birth-registration. 
It is necessary of course, while bemoaning these facts, to recall the vast area 
of the United States, the immense difficulties in organizing the collection of 
vital statistics where representatives of many foreign nationalities are con- 
cerned, and the further difficulties arising from the virtual independence 
of each constituent state within the federal government. 

But, whatever the reasons which make the accurate compilation and 
utilization of vital statistics in the greater part of America an aspiration 
rather than a reality, we have the greater cause for gratitude to Dr. Dublin 
for having made generally available the experience of the industrial depart- 
ment of the insurance company with which he is associated, for the years 
1911 to 1916 inclusive. It is true that this constitutes in some respects 
a selected population, representing the more frugal section of wage-earners; 
but when we recall that the experience relates to nearly 54 million years of 
life exposed during the six-year period under report, it will be seen that it 
must form an important index of the national life of America, especially 
since the experience covers nearly every one of the states. 

The facts tabulated relate not only to industrial men, but also to the 
women and children in their families; and separate statistics are given 
for colored insured persons. The facts are concerned with every age in 
life, except the first year after birth, which does not come within insurance 
experience. During the six years under investigation, 6&6,449 deaths oc- 
curred, of which 520,079 were of white persons. Evidently then, there is 
no fear of inferences being dubious in consequence of the paucity of the 
data. 
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As would be anticipated, the death rate at all ages among colored males 
was nearly 50 per cent higher than that of the white race, the greatest 
excess being between 15 and 20 years of age. Among colored females the 
excess of mortality was nearly two-thirds, the greatest excess being in the 
adolescent period, as for males. As shown in a later section, a large share 
of this excessive mortality in both sexes is due to tuberculosis, and among 
women also to conditions associated with child-bearing. 

Comparing the insured experience with that of the registration area of the 
United States for a fairly corresponding period, Dr. Dublin obtained some 
interesting results. From ages 25 onwards, insured wage-earners show a 
markedly excessive death rate over that of males in the general population. 
In view of the partial selective influence of insurance, this is interesting. 
The excess of accident and sickness in industrial occupations may account 
for the result; but is it not possible, also, that the apparent death rate 
among industrial workers has been somewhat raised by a large abandon- 
ment of insurance on the part of the more favorable lives? 

It is interesting to note that, in order to increase the value of its returns, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has adopted an extensive sys- 
tem of correspondence with the certifying physicians. A similar practice 
has been pursued for many years by the English registrar-general, and has 
undoubtedly done much to secure increased accuracy for doubtful certifi- 
cates, and to stimulate more accurate future returns. 

The chapter on tuberculosis comprises valuable material. It shows, for 
instance, the terrible excess of tuberculosis among the colored population, 
a fact which the white population cannot afford to ignore, and which calls 
for steady, continuous, remedial measures on their part. Here, again, it 
is a striking fact that among the insured the death rate from pulmonary 
tuberculosis was 31 per cent higher than in the general population. This 
does not point to any elimination by primary medical examination. It 
may mean merely excessive disease in wage-earners; possibly also, a dispro- 
portionate resort of weakly persons to insurance. 

There follow chapters on cardiac diseases, pneumonia, various forms of 
accidental injury, suicide, and homicide, containing much interesting 
matter, but not calling for special comment. 

Cancer mortality was higher among white than among colored persons, 
colored males showing relatively more favorable rates than colored females. 
As bearing on the possible influence of improved registration in showing 
statistical increase of cancer mortality, it is interesting to note that among 
white males between 1911 and 1916 the death rate per 100,000 increased 
from 68.0 to 70.3, among colored males from 28.9 to 36.5. 

No note appears to be needed as to the chapters dealing with cerebral 
hemorrhage and apoplexy, communicable disease of childhood, and diar- 
rhoea and enteritis. 

The chapter on "Diseases and Conditions Incidental to the Maternal 
State" deserves careful study, especially by those engaged in public health 
work. It deals with 10,056 deaths occurring among women aged 15 to 45 
years, equal to a death rate of 68.4 per 100,000 women, or 66.1 and 82.3 for 
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white and colored women respectively. It is little short of a statistical 
calamity that these rates cannot be stated in terms of the population at risk 
from these special causes of death, i. e., of the number of women who have 
borne children during the period, or of the number of births; and that simi- 
larly in most American centers of population, it is equally impossible to 
state by an accurate method, the risks of child-bearing, or to compare one 
area with another in this respect, or the same area with itself in a series of 
consecutive years. Subject to this serious limitation, which Dr. Dublin 
properly laments, there is much that is instructive in this chapter of his 
book; and the statement that at child-bearing ages, puerperal conditions 
in their entirety represent a hazard to the life of women, which is second 
only to that from pulmonary tuberculosis at these ages, is an urgent call 
to the adoption of the well-known preventive and remedial measures which 
would bring child-bearing more nearly to its proper position as a normal 
physiological event, and not a condition involving risks which are far from 
negligible. 

In the preceding notes a few points have been brought out in relief, 
which have particular public health importance. The list has not been 
exhausted. In the absence of national returns of mortality on a similar 
plan, every chapter of the book can be utilized by public health officials 
for comparing their local mortality experience with the experience of a 
large section of the total population of the United States. And apart 
from this sphere of utility, physicians interested in any particular class of 
disease will find here valuable data for comparison with the results of 
their own experience. The subject of each chapter is carefully and soberly 
set forth, the limitations of the data are adequately stated, and the reviewer 
has failed to find throughout the volume a single statement which is not 
amply substantiated by the valuable statistics accompanying it. 

Arthur Newsholme. 



How to Make and Use Graphic Charts. By Allan C. Haskell, with intro- 
duction by Richard T. Dana. New York, The Codex Book Co., 
1919. 539 pp. 

The purpose of this book as stated by the author is twofold: "(1) By 
giving many illustrations, to suggest to those already familiar with the 
functions of graphic charts new ideas for the uses of the various rulings, and 
(2) to show those who have never used charts at all, or but little, the 
principles of their use and to explain as simply as possible the many advan- 
tages to be derived by becoming familiar with this method of presenting 
facts." 

In carrying out this purpose the author devotes the first 50 pages to the 
theory and construction of the various types of charts, and the following 
section of about 25 pages to the discussion of the general principles under- 
lying the use of charts. The main body of the book is divided into chap- 
ters according to the branch or activity of business in which charts are used. 
That is to say, the material has not been grouped by types of charts but 



